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Views on the News 


HE city council of Hartford, Connecti- 

cut, has recognized municipal unions 

(p. 367) and a circuit court in Balti- 
more has in effect approved a city-union 
agreement (p. 366). It is clear that civil 
service laws and employment ordinances do 
not exhaust the conditions of employment 
in which both workers and management may 
be interested. The Wagner Act does not 
apply to cities but it does establish policies 
that employees generally expect to prevail 
and employers generally have learned to re- 
spect. There is nothing to prevent putting 
into writing a mutually satisfactory person- 
nel policy within the limits of administra- 
tive discretion and council action. Both 
management and workers, however, must 
recognize that even a written personnel 
policy does not automatically insure the 
perfect development of ideal human rela- 
tions. Such policies must be justly and con- 
scientiously administered. Likewise, if union- 
ization and the obtaining of new rights are 
the sole goals of employees the result may 
be disappointing; there are duties as well as 
rights in the public service. Management 
must have the cooperation of workers if mu- 
nicipal services are to be provided effec- 
tively, and it is up to management to help 
develop wholesome attitudes of workers 
toward their jobs and to encourage an 
eagerness to improve their skill and produc- 
tion while at the same time assuring em- 
ployees fair working conditions, fair treat- 
ment, and the possibility of a career in city 
employment. Employee relations are the 
responsibility of the chief administrator and 
the council, and it is the duty of manage- 
ment to solve problems in this field with the 
cooperation of employees. Neither manage- 
ment nor employees can afford to be despotic 
if they are interested in successful adminis- 
tration or successful employee relations in 
local government. 


HE story of Kingsport, Tennessee, as 

told by Mr. St. John, contains a lesson 
for the officials of other cities (p. 354). It 
is also a fine tribute to the competence and 
vision of Frank L. Cloud who has been city 
manager of Kingsport since 1923. @ Most 
local bond issues for postwar projects were 
approved by large majorities on November 
7 (p. 363), especially in cities where the 
people were fully informed as for example 
in Cincinnati, Ohio (p. 364) and in Red- 
wood City, California (p. 371). @ The 
large number of enrollments in correspond- 
ence courses by municipal employees on 
leave in the armed services is a good omen 
for the future (p. 369). @ Federal loans 
may soon be available to cities in developing 
postwar plans (p. 362), but Michigan cities 
are receiving state funds on a 50-50 basis 
which they will not have to pay back (p. 
369). @ Baltimore has wisely increased its 
1945 budget for repairs and maintenance 
(p. 370). @ Sacramento and Olympia 
(Washington) have refused to furnish fire 
protection service outside the city limits 
(p. 372). 

The National Municipal League has cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary with the publica- 
tion of a series of special articles by Charles 
A. Beard, Richard S. Childs, Harold W. 
Dodds, Murray Seasongood, and others in 
the November issue of its monthly journal, 
The National Municipal Review. The League 
can review with pride its contributions to 
municipal progress during the last 50 years, 
and with John G. Winant as its president 
can look ahead to still greater accomplish- 
ments in making democracy work more 
effectively. Another organization that cele- 
brates a birthday this month is the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association which 
was organized 30 years ago when eight city 
managers met to discuss management prob- 
lems. 
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The Story of a City 





By ROBERT ST. JOHN* 
NBC Radio Commentator and Author, New York City 


Observations based on a visit to a completely planned city, Kings- 
port, Tennessee, and recently broadcast over the NBC radio network. 


ODAY I want to introduce to you a 

city. I’ve seen quite a few cities in the 

last few years—cities in many a for- 
eign country and cities scattered all over the 
United States. Nearly all of them have their 
attractions—the things we remember them 
by: New York’s Fifth Avenue (there’s noth- 
ing like it anywhere in the world), Chicago’s 
lakefront, the parks of Cleveland, the wide 
boulevards and the gardens of Paris, at 
Budapest the bridges (with their twinkling 
lights) over the Danube, at Istanbul the 
Bosporus dotted with happy-looking boats, 
their sails of many colors. Oh yes, cities do 
have character and individuality. Most of 
them do have their attractive sides. 

But by and large we love a city in spite 
of a great many things. Did you ever see 
the tenements of New York? That part of 
Budapest which lies across the river on the 
hills of Buda is charming and delightful, but 
the other half (called Pest) is anything but 
lovely. And have you ever driven through 
the near south side of Chicago? Right now 
I’m on my annual lecture tour around our 
own country. From railroad car windows 
I’ve been seeing some of the slums of our 
American cities—some of the sights you 
would not show to a visitor from abroad 
if you were trying to impress him. As I’ve 
looked and thought about it, I’ve realized 
that we love individual American cities in 
spite of what they’ve grown up to be—just 
the same way we’d love some member of 
our family who had acquired (in the process 
of growing up) a number of very bad physi- 
cal characteristics like a wart on the end 
of the nose, a paralyzed leg, a withered arm, 
and a scar on the side of the face. 

Most American cities like Topsy have 





*Epitor’s Note: This article was originally 
broadcast on NBC programs on October 31 and 
November 1, 1944, and is reprinted with the 
special permission of Mr. St. John, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and radio station WKPT 
in Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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“just growed up.” They’ve reached their 
present age without anyone giving much 
thought to what they would look like when 
they reached their maturity. I haven’t ever 
seen a city that didn’t have its unattractive 
sections, its very bad physical disfigurements. 
That is, I never had until just the other 
day. But the other day I dropped in on 
what I consider the ideal community. It’s 
a place called Kingsport, Tennessee. Maybe 
you (in New York, or up in New England, 
or out in the Middle West) have never 
heard of Kingsport, Tennessee. If you 
haven’t, the loss is yours, for here is proof 
that a city doesn’t have to have its grim 
and sordid side. It nestles down in the hills 
of east Tennessee in a valley shaped like 
a saucer. Not far off are the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia and the Smokies of 
Tennessee. Nature was kind to this section 
and man has done little to spoil it. This area 
abounds in natural resources and a thriving 
industrial city has grown up (since the last 
war) at Kingsport. Yet to look at it you 
would never think it was an industrial city. 
American industrial cities (all of them) are 
grim, sooty, dirty places with bad housing 
conditions and tenement sections, and you 
excuse it all by saying “of course it is an 
industrial city” as if the two must go to- 
gether. 

The difference (here) is that Kingsport 
is a planned city. It was planned so that 
there would be no slums, no crowded sec- 
tions, no dirt and filth and sections you'd 
have to hurry through if you were showing 
a visitor around here. Where Indian braves 
once hunted buffalo and lit their solemn 
council fires big industrial plants now lift 
their stacks to the sky. Here, where pioneers 
like Daniel Boone made their wilderness 
trails across the meadows, you'll find the 
most delightful community of homes that 
I’ve seen anywhere on the face of the globe. 

It’s a heartening thing. It’s tangible proof 
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THE STORY 


that man can make something good out of 
a city if there is only such a thing as “com- 
munity planning.” In Kingsport today 
they’re making a new explosive many times 
more powerful than old-fashioned T.N.T. 
They’re making fabric for life rafts. They’re 
making parts of gas masks. Kingsport’s fac- 
tories are turning out hundreds of war items. 
But it all started about 25 years ago with 
a cement plant. And then a tannery. And 
then a hosiery mill. One by one they came— 
new industries—to a valley which abounded 
in raw material and in the water power 
needed to produce the electricity to do some- 
thing with that raw material. 

The advantage they had in Kingsport was 
that they could start from scratch in building 
their community. They could start with an 
unspoiled landscape. But they had some- 
thing more than that down there. They had 
some intelligent men with vision, men who 
ignored the chance for quick profit as they 
dreamed of “an ideal community.” And 
that’s how it was that they called in (from 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts) Dr. John Nolen, 
an eminent city planner and engineer, and 
engaged him to draw them plans for a city 
that eventually would house 50,000 people. 
They figured out everything that way. Of- 
ficials of Columbia University helped them 
plan their educational system. They went 
to the Rockefeller Foundation for help in 
drawing up a city charter which would be as 
nearly perfect as the city itself. One of the 
wisest moves they made was in providing 
that Kingsport should be run like a business 
establishment by a trained and qualified city 
manager instead of by politicians. That’s 
a decision they’ve never regretted. Kings- 
port was the very first city in Tennessee to 
adopt this kind of government, but other 
cities (since then) have followed Kingsport’s 
example. 

Tomorrow I want to tell you what Kings- 
port looks like now. I want to describe what 
life is like in an ideal community. And I 
want to tell you how the fame of this South- 
ern city has spread so far that over in 





Photo courtesy of Richard H. Alvey 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE—Business district in the foreground, the Civic 
Circle in the center, and one of several residential districts in the background 
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Europe plans are already being made to use 
Kingsport as a model in rebuilding cities 
which have been left in ruins as war has 
swept over them. In a way they’re lucky. 
Bombs and shells have made it possible for 
them to start from scratch just as Kingsport 
did. 

Yesterday I introduced (to you) the far- 
sighted, visionary people down in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, who (about 25 years ago) de- 
cided to build an ideal community from the 
ground up, there in a valley between the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia and the 
Smokies of Tennessee. I called what they’ve 
done an inspiration—proof that cities don’t 
need to have their slums and their haphaz- 
ard, unplanned appearance. 

Today let me describe Kingsport, Tennes- 
see, as it appears to a man spending a few 
hours in the city. It’s best to see it first 
fiom the air to get the general plan of the 
city. Flying low in a plane you can see 
first of all that here there is no crowding to- 
gether of homes and factories and schools 
and business establishments on congested, 
narrow streets, with a lack of space and 
light and air. The residential sections are 
all on high land where everyone has a view 
—away from the dust and the noise of the 
industrial and business sections. Down on 
the river are the factories. In between is the 
shopping section. The streets are broad. If 
every family in town had two automobiles 
there still would be plenty of parking space. 
Down the center of most of the streets are 
well-landscaped parkways. In the business 
section of Kingsport you'll look in vain for 
that conglomerate mass of stores (of all 
sizes and shapes) which make up the busi- 
ness section of most American cities. Here 
there are no cheap hotels, no imitation sky- 
scrapers standing beside peanut stands and 
shooting galleries, all of them leaning over 
narrow streets in which a confused swarm 
of traffic travels at a snail’s pace to get 
nowhere. 


But more important than that, this is no 
typical mill village with a few handsome 
homes belonging to the factory managers 
and hundreds of broken down houses in ill 
repair where the hired help carries on its 
existence. Kingsport is different. Here fac- 
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tory managers and hired help alike have 
homes they can be proud of. Four archi- 
tects of national reputation had a hand in 
designing not only the public buildings, the 
schools, and the churches, but also the 
homes. Their aim was to combine useful- 
ness and beauty in each structure and yet 
to give variety to the city as a whole. 


A fourth requirement was that the style 
of the buildings would be appropriate to the 
geography and history of the region. For 
that reason early American architecture pre- 
dominates for this is a section which was 
important in pioneer days. Many of the 
buildings remind you of restored Williams- 
burg, Virginia. I saw one house in Kings- 
port which struck me as a home of quite a 
wealthy man and out of idle curosity I asked 
who lived there and what he did for a living. 
I found that the owner was a $75-a-week fac- 
tory employee. Yet that house, if it were 
around New York, would cost a man $20,- 
000 to build today. Even the humblest of 
houses in Kingsport is modern, substantial, 
attractive, and a home! There’s no one liv- 
ing in Kingsport who doesn’t draw wages 
enough to afford such a place. And if (af- 
fording to own a home) he prefers a tar pa- 
per shack—laugh, well you can’t build any 
shacks in Kingsport! 

The most attractive spot in town is what 
they call the Civic Circle. There is the post- 
office, the Kingsport Inn, four or five 
churches—all of them surrounded by trees 
and beautifully landscaped. From the circle, 
broad residential streets lead out like the 
spokes of a wheel. There’s one section of 
homes called White City, because (under 
the zoning laws) all the houses must always 
be painted white. Kingsport’s schools don’t 
have mere playgrounds attached to them. 
Each one appears (instead) to be set down 
in a bit of rural territory—there’s so much 
open land around them. 


The community hospital is an example 
of city planning carried to an intelligent 
extreme. In the early days the city did have 
two privately owned hospitals. But the de- 
signers of the city knew that some day they'd 
need a real hospital. And so they picked a 
tract of land on the edge of a hill with deep 
woods all around it, a bit of sylvan land- 
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scape, and yet it was only a five-minute 
drive from the heart of the city. They 
earmarked this spot for a hospital. They 
said: “It may be 10 years or 50 before 
we'll need or can afford the sort of a hos- 
pital we have in mind. But meanwhile this 
site shall be used for nothing else.” 

Kingsport grew faster than even the 
dreamers imagined it would. The ideal hos- 
pital was built in the wooded section 10 
years ago. When I was in Kingsport I went 
there, to visit the city manager who is a pa- 
tient there, unfortunately ill, after devoting 
the best years of his life to making this small 
Tennessee city almost a Utopia. I told him 
that if a man must be ill there can’t be a 
better place anywhere in the world to rest 
and recover. Incidentally, Kingsport has a 
plan under which most of the residents pay 
a mere 75 cents a month apiece, and that 
entitles them to the use of the hospital when- 
ever they’re in need of it. 

And then there’s a country club where a 
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whole family (for only $36 a year) can 
enjoy all the pleasures that would cost a 
wealthy suburbanite several thousand dollars 
a year at a country club not a whit better. 
One thing I forgot to mention when we were 
gcing through the residential districts is the 
landscaping of the homes—even the smaller 
places seem to have been landscaped by ex- 
perts. And that’s just what happened be- 
cause the services of the same gardeners who 
did the factory owners’ grounds were made 
available to his employees. You see they 
wanted all of Kingsport to be beautiful. And 
all of Kingsport is beautiful. Oh, I suppose 
there are some things wrong with the town. 
But I stayed there 24 hours and to me it 
looked like a rather ideal community. So 
much so that the men who are about to re- 
build some of the war devastated cities of 
Russia have been studying the Kingsport 
plan hoping that they will be able to achieve 
something approaching the perfection of this 
Utopia in the hills of Tennessee. 


XII. Postwar Planning for the Public Library 


By CARLETON B. JOECKEL* 
Dean, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


How to evaluate existing library service with suggestions to mu- 
nicipal and library officials on developing plans for the future. 


both for the development of a nation- 
wide system of coordinated library 
service and also for hundreds of individual 
local library units throughout the country. 
The basic essential of a democratic form of 
government is an educated and informed 
citizenry and it is reasonable to predict that 
the public library will play an increasingly 
important role after the war. 
The process of library planning falls logic- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Joeckel was formerly libra- 
rian, Berkeley, California, public library for 13 
years; professor of library science at the University 
of Michigan for eight years; and member of the 
faculty of the Graduate Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1935, and dean from 1942. 
Mr. Joeckel is chairman of the Committee on 
Post-war Planning of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


preprr planning is needed 


ally into three readily distinguishable stages: 
(1) the formulation of standards of per- 
formance, (2) the inventory of library facil- 
ities in terms of the standards, and (3) the 
preparation of a definite plan for library 
development. These three key words— 
standards, inventory, plan—are used in this 
article as major subdivisions in the consider- 
ation of library planning. 


STANDARDS OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


The first task of the governmental author- 
ities and administrative officers responsible 
for library planning is the study of standards 
for good library service. For this purpose a 
recent comprehensive compilation of public 
library standards by the American Library 
Association is now available. At the request 
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of the National Resources Planning Board a 
committee of the Association recently formu- 
lated a new statement of standards entitled 
Post-War Standards for Public Libraries. 
These standards were not proposed as re- 
mote goals impossible of achievement in the 
near future but rather as reasonable norms 
of good service which may be attained by 
many efficient libraries in well-governed 
cities and other local units. Space permits 
the mention of only a few of the standards. 

Most important of all the standards from 
the viewpoint of the citizen are those which 
relate to library service. Broadly, the serv- 
ice of the American public library centers 
about five basic objectives: (1) education, 
(2) information, (3) research, (4) aesthetic 
appreciation, and (5) recreation. More 
specifically, the service of good libraries is 
pointed at certain strategic fields of activity, 
among which the following may be singled 
out for special mention: 

Informal adult education through reading 
guidance to individuals and groups. 

Vocational education to workers and pro- 
fessional men and women in business and 
industry. 

Service to the citizen in public affairs. 

Service to the American home in all its 
interests and activities. 

Service to children and young people. 

And increasingly in the immediate future, 
service to demobilized veterans and workers 
in war industries. 

Translated into quantitative measures of 
use, the good library should register as bor- 
rowers from 35 to 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion in the age bracket 5 through 14 years 
and from 20 to 40 per cent of the population 
15 years of age or over. In books circulated 
for home use, standards range from 10 to 30 
volumes per capita for children from 5 
through 14 years of age and from 3 to 10 
volumes per capita for the population 15 
years of age and over. Both registration 





‘American Library Association, Committee on 
Post-War Planning, Post-War Standards for Public 
Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1943). 92pp. The present article draws heavily on 
these standards. A brief summary of these stand- 
ards, entitled Standards and Planning for Public 
Libraries, may be obtained on application to local 
libraries or to the American Library Association. 
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and circulation standards tend to be some- 
what higher in small places and lower in 
large cities. 

To provide the kind of service indicated 
above the book stock of the public library 
should meet the general reading needs com- 
mon to all communities as well as the spe- 
cific needs of each community. Quantitative 
standards range from book collections of one 
volume per capita in cities of over 1,000,000 
population to three volumes per capita in 
small places. The standard for current book 
accessions is specially important since a 
steady flow of new books and other materials 
is necessary to keep the library’s collection 
alive and up to date. Annual accessions 
should range from one-tenth of a volume per 
capita in large cities to two-tenths of a vol- 
ume or more in smaller places. 

City planners, council members, and ad- 
ministrative officers will be especially inter- 
ested in standards for library buildings. The 
modern library building should be centrally 
located for the convenience of the greatest 
number of people, should be functional in 
design, and should be planned for a mini- 
mum of 20 years’ expansion of service and 
community growth. Conversely, obsolete 
library buildings are those which are out- 
grown, badly located because of population 
shifts, and incapable of enlargement. In 
cities of 100,000 or more, branch libraries 
are required to serve minimum populations 
of 25,000 to 55,000 within a radius of one 
mile to one-and-one-half miles from the 
branch. In smaller cities branches may also 
be needed and may serve smaller popula- 
tions. 

Personnel standards for public libraries, 
like those for public personnel generally, 
recognize that librarianship is a distinct ca- 
reer service and that this status should be 
protected by state laws requiring the cer- 
tification of librarians and by merit system 
procedures. Minimum requirements for pro- 
fessional librarians specify that they should 
be both college graduates and library school 
graduates; in addition they should have the 
personal and social qualifications necessary 
for good service to their communities. Li- 
brary staffs should be adequate in size to 
provide good service at all times libraries 
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are open. Careful distinctions should be 
made between professional and clerical 


duties in libraries and the clerical staff 
should be sufficiently large to perform effi- 
ciently the many clerical tasks required in 
the operation of libraries. 

Financial standards are perhaps most im- 
portant of all since in the last analysis good 
library service depends on adequate financial 
support. The following annual per capita 
standards of support are proposed for dif- 
ferent levels of library service: 


For limited or minimum service, $1.00 per capita 
For reasonably good service, $1.50 per capita 
For superior service, $2.00 per capita 


Finally, the American Library Association 
standards strongly recommend the organiza- 
tion of larger units of library service. They 
specify that the minimum annual income 
for an efficient library unit should be ap- 
proximately $25,000. Library systems of 
this size may be organized by contracts be- 
tween municipal libraries and county and 
other local governments, by the establish- 
ment of county or multicounty libraries, and 
by the organization of federated groups of 
libraries in natural regions. Admittedly, 
this standard will be difficult to apply to the 
thousands of small independent libraries in 
the United States, but it is vitally important 
if the library service of the nation is to be 
systematically and effectively organized. 


INVENTORY OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 


The second stage in planning is the in- 
ventory of actual library performance. With 
a complete statement of qualitative and 
quantitative standards before him the mu- 
nicipal or library administrator is in a posi- 
tion to determine how good library service 
in his community really is. At this point a 
survey by outside experts may be in order. 
In many places a self-survey of library facil- 
ities and performance can be made rather 
quickly by the use of available library 
records. 

For the United States as a whole and for 
the average American city or town the in- 
ventory of library resources and perform- 
ance shows that present-day library service 
is definitely substandard. There are of 
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course numerous exceptions to this general- 
ization but the basic fact is clearly apparent. 
First of all, 35,000,000 people still live in 
areas which do not maintain any public 
libraries. Another basic fact too little em- 
phasized is that American public library 
service is provided in large part by a mass 
of library units so small that they are in- 
evitably ineffective. Less than 300 of the 
7,500 public libraries in the United States 
have incomes of $25,000 and over, the mini- 
mum income for an efficient library unit ac- 
cording to the standard stated above. 


Likewise, the nation-wide level of present 
library support is far below the standard 
of $1.00 per capita for annual library ex- 
penditures proposed for a minimum level of 
service. The latest compiled national statis- 
tics (for 1941) show that the average annual 
per capita expenditures for those portions 
of the country served by libraries are only 
58 cents per capita. In 1941 only one state 
had a state-wide average of as much as $1.00 
per capita. Of the 43 cities of over 200,000 
population, only seven have library expendi- 
tures of over $1.00 per capita and only one 
exceeds $2.00 per capita. 


Analysis of library services, measured by 
registration and circulation statistics, shows 
that American public libraries in general 
seem to be doing their best job in their serv- 
ice to children and young people. Quite a 
large proportion of the libraries rank reason- 
ably high in service to the portion of the 
population under 15 years of age. On the 
other hand, a relatively small proportion of 
the libraries now achieve a satisfactory level 
of service to adults and young adults. In 
total book collections the libraries make a 
reasonably satisfactory showing, but this 
may be caused to a considerable extent by 
the unweeded accumulations of past years. 
Measured by the standard of current acces- 
sions, on the other hand, only a small pro- 
portion of the libraries make a satisfactory 
showing. 

Any general evaluation of the physical 
plants of American public libraries is diffi- 
cult because of the great variations from 
city to city. There can be little doubt that 
our knowledge of the architectural and tech- 
nical standards for efficient library buildings 
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is excellent. This ability to plan has been 
translated into steel and stone in many fine 
examples of library buildings in cities of all 
sizes. But cold facts appear to support the 
general conclusion that these excellent ex- 
amples are all too few in number. The 
physical plans of many American public 
libraries are seriously outmoded. A recent 
survey indicates that approximately 60 per 
cent of the main library buildings in cities 
of over 25,000 population were built before 
1915; most of these are badly out of date 
in 1944. And it must be remembered that 
for the 35,000,000 people now entirely with- 
out public library service, libraries are yet 
to be built. 


In the field of personnel long-term trends 
are clearly in the direction of generally 
higher standards. Many states have passed 
certification laws for librarians and library 
schools have increased in number and have 
strengthened their curriculums and entrance 
requirements. Despite this favorable trend 
factual analysis shows clearly that the per- 
sonnel situation in American public libraries 
is still below standard in two important re- 
spects. First, the educational qualifications 
of public librarians are still far below ac- 
cepted standards. In cities of over 25,000 
population less than 40 per cent of the pro- 
fessional librarians hold both college and 
library school degrees or certificates. More- 
over, the number of librarians with advanced 
library school training is very small indeed. 
Second, salary levels in general are still too 
low to attract personnel of the highest qual- 
ity to provide strong leadership for the pub- 
lic library movement. In the state of Illinois, 
for example, only 46 head librarians of the 
363 public libraries of the state receive sal- 
aries of $1,800 or higher, and only 23 receive 
salaries of $2,400 or higher. Similar reports 
could be made for other states. 


Despite the low levels of service and sup- 
port shown in this brief inventory of library 
conditions there are many exceptions to the 
general rule. Library service in a significant 
number of places, large and small, already 
reaches or even surpasses the levels set by 
the American Library Association standards. 
There is every reason to believe that high 
levels of service may be achieved in most 
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places if libraries are efficiently managed and 
adequately supported. It is the task of 
library planning to formulate the program 
by which these goals may be achieved. 


MAKING THE LIBRARY PLAN 


The third stage in planning is the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans for library develop- 
ment in particular communities. After the 
inventory of library conditions has been 
made the task of the library planner should 
be more clear. He will know the assets and 
liabilities of library service in his commu- 
nity and appropriate lines of action in im- 
proving conditions will naturally suggest 
themselves. The observations on_ library 
planning which follow are intended to sug- 
gest certain points of major importance in 
approaching the problem of library plan- 
ning; no attempt is made at detailed com- 
pleteness. 

Every public library should have its own 
postwar plan. General statements of library 
standards and national or state library plans 
are useful guides but each library unit 
should make its own application of such 
generalized pronouncements to the local sit- 
uation. The local plan should make detailed 
specifications for definite actions to be taken 
and should provide for a schedule of pri- 
orities in the various parts of the program. 
In a departmentalized library each depart- 
ment and each branch library should also 
make its own plan either as a part of the 
general library plan or as a separate pro- 
gram. As already suggested above a thor- 
ough survey of the library system by outside 
experts may be desirable; such a survey 
might be financed by an appropriation from 
general municipal funds. Where this is not 
possible the librarian and his staff should 
make as thorough a self-survey as circum- 
stances permit. 

But the plan of the individual library 
should not be made in a vacuum. The pub- 
lic library is part of its own city and also 
of the state and national system of public 
library service. Therefore the library plan 
should be carefully integrated with the gen- 
eral city plan and the needs of the library 
should not be forgotten in the general plan. 
Local library planners should also be thor- 
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oughly familiar with any plans of state 
library agencies or associations for the de- 
velopment or systematic state-wide library 
service and should be prepared to cooperate 
fully in the state program. Likewise, the 
public library plan should be carefully re- 
jated to plans for other types of libraries in 
each community, particularly the libraries 
operated by the public school system. In 
order to prevent unnecessary duplication of 
effort and expense there is urgent need in 
each community for the accurate definition 
of the respective objectives and fields of 
service of school and public libraries and for 
the fullest cooperation between them. In 
many cities, likewise, relationships between 
public libraries and college and university 
libraries, research libraries, and special li- 
braries of many types require careful plan- 
ning. Cooperative plans of this sort should 
result in well-documented agreements _be- 
tween the various libraries as to fields of 
specialization in book collections and in 
types of service. 

Municipal libraries in many _ instances 
must also recognize their responsibilities to 
the geographic areas for which they are the 
natural and inevitable service centers. It is 
just as sensible for good city libraries to ex- 
tend their service to their counties or trading 
areas as it is for public utility companies to 
do the same or for banks or stores to estab- 
lish branches in surrounding communities. 
Likewise, contracts between municipal li- 
braries and adjacent political units for ex- 
tended library services should follow the 
patterns now common in other types of 
governmental service. All this means that 
the progressive municipal library should be 
prepared to play its appropriate part in the 
coming era of larger library units. One thou- 
sand effective public library units would 
serve the nation far better than the present 
7,500 units, many of which are obviously in- 
effective as independent agencies. It is to be 
hoped that the time will come when many 
small cities and towns will permit their li- 
braries to join county or regional library 
systems or to cooperate actively with fed- 
erated groups of libraries in natural geo- 
graphic regions. 


Planning for library buildings is of imme- 
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diate and practical importance. No state, 
county, or local public works program is 
likely to be complete without provision for 
public library buildings. City planning au- 
thorities and library boards are equally re- 
sponsible for the inclusion of library build- 
ings in such programs. 

In the planning of library buildings it 
should always be remembered that the pub- 
lic library is first of all a service institution. 
It may be ornamental but it must be useful. 
The library building should be located where 
large numbers of people may use it conveni- 
ently and quickly and its plan and structure 
should conform to the functions it is in- 
tended to perform. Administrative officers 
concerned with planning for library build- 
ings should study carefully the authoritative 
work by Joseph L. Wheeler and Alfred M. 
Githens, The American Public Library Build- 
ing (Scribner’s, 1941). 

In making plans for the erection of branch 
library buildings special attention should be 
directed to the geographical factors impor- 
tant in library service. The accessibility of 
the branch is of vital importance in its use- 
fulness to the public. Aesthetic considera- 
tions regarding the branch site should be 
subordinated to the guiding principle of 
utility in the selection of sites. In general, 
branches should be located near shopping 
and neighborhood centers, convenient to 
major traffic arteries. In some cities there 
may be some danger that library systems 
will become “over-branched” because of 
strong pressures by active community im- 
provement organizations. In most cities 
the ideal sought should be a group of strong 
well-equipped branches rather than a large 
number of weak agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


Intimate and precise knowledge of the 
community served by a public library is in 
the final analysis the soundest basis for the 
development of effective library plans.? One 
part of the librarian’s knowledge of his com- 
munity should emphasize social statistics. 





*For a full discussion of this subect see Leon 
Carnovsky and Lowell Martin, The Library in the 
Community (Chicago): University of Chicago 
Press, 1944), especially the chapter on “Community 
Analysis for the Library,” pp. 201-14. 
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He should know the facts and figures about 
population density, median rentals, occupa- 
tional groups, years of schooling, sources of 
reading material, and reading interests. He 
should know the statistics of the United 
States Census for his city as he knows his 
own book collection.* Likewise, he should 
know the statistics about the community 
available in the city hall and in the offices 
of public utility companies. This factual 
knowledge will be of great practical value in 
planning the location of branches and sta- 
tions, in determining book selection policies, 
and in pointing up the specific kinds of pub- 
lic reading service his community needs. 
But non-statistical sources of community 
information may be even more useful in 
planning. Library service is probably most 
effective when it considers potential library 
users in terms of groups. The librarian there- 
fore should concentrate particularly on an- 
alysis of the reading needs of organizations 





*See Philip M. Hauser, “Research Possibilities of 
the 1940 Census,” American Sociology Review, 
August, 1941, pp. 463-70. 
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and groups throughout the community— 
especially adult education agencies, civic 
clubs, labor unions, church groups, women’s 
clubs, and many others of all kinds. Close 
acquaintance with organizations such as 
these and their leaders will help to complete 
the librarian’s knowledge of the community 
and the possibilities of library service in it, 

Perhaps these suggestions about library 
planning seem to insist too strongly on the 
need for extensive preparation for planning. 
Doubtless there is a happy medium between 
the librarian who relies largely upon an im- 
pressionistic preparation for planning and 
the one who attempts a complete sociological 
and economic analysis of his community be- 
fore he even starts to plan. Both municipal 
and library authorities should accept the 
responsibility for library planning’ and 
should cooperate actively in the preparation 
of sound library plans based on reasonably 
complete community analysis. The present 
opportunity to evaluate existing library serv- 
ice and to plan for its future should not be 
neglected. 








Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 
ONGRESS has been asked by the 
C President to appropriate $75,900,000 
to implement a section of the war 
mobilization and reconversion act providing 
for loans to aid in planning the construc- 
tion of public works. The Federal Works 
Agency is formulating policies and proce- 
dures for making loans which must be repaid 
without interest when the actual construc- 
tion of projects is begun. As soon as Con- 
gress appropriates the funds FWA will dis- 
tribute application forms but no municipal- 
ity need expect the federal government to 
finance planning which the municipality is 
able to do within its own means, according 
to the November 22 Washington News 
Letter of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion which outlines in detail the proposed 


program as FWA intends to administer it. 

The House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 29 passed an amended version of the 
Robinson federal aid highway bill (H. R. 
4915) and sent it to a conference commit- 
tee. Municipalities of 5,000 population or 
more are now assured of $125,000,000 a 
year of federally collected highway use tax 
funds for construction of traffic projects in 
urban communities with state and _ local 
matching, while places of less than 5,000 
population will receive assistance through 
funds to be provided for farm-to-market 
roads. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration will 
release early in January a report entitled 
Airport Management which municipal of- 
ficials may secure on request. Some of the 
information that will appear in the booklet 
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is contained in the October, 1944, issue of 
the magazine Airports which municipal of- 
ficials may secure free on request to the 
Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, and also receive a free sub- 
scription. 


Model Cost-of-Living Pay Adjustment Plan 
Proposed by Research Bureau 


HE Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research has again recommended that 
the City of Detroit adopt a cost-of-living 
plan to regulate and adjust the salaries of 
city employees. The Bureau states that since 
making its first study based on the St. Paul 
plan two years ago, cost-of-living plans have 
become a recognized device for handling the 
recurring problem of salary adjustments. 
After a study of plans used in a number of 
cities, the Bureau presents in a recent com- 
prehensive report a suggested standard 
plan based on the most reasonable and 
practical features of existing plans. The 
theory of such plans is that “insofar as rea- 
sonably practicable, within financial capacity 
of the community, salaries of employees 
should be adjusted so as to maintain a 
constant purchasing power and permit the 
maintenance of constant standard of living.” 
The three basic parts of the suggested 
cost-of-living plan are: the base salary for 
each position to which adjustments will be 
applied; the base point in the cost-of-living 
index from which change will be measured 
and to which the base salary is related; and 
the salary level or amounts of salary to 
which changes will be applied. 

The standard plan recommended by the 
Bureau provides that: salaries will be ad- 
justed one per cent for each point change 
in the index; adjustments will be made only 
if the index changes a significant number of 
points (two, three, five); adjustments in 
one year will be limited (a maximum of 10 
per cent is suggested) and not more than 
one adjustment will be made a year. 

The Bureau recommends that certain 
practical considerations be given weight. 
The cost of such plans should be kept within 
the financial capacity of the city, the plan 
should be adjusted to avoid any inflationary 
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movement, and salary cuts with decreases in 
the cost-of-living as well as increases with a 
rise in the cost-of-living should be provided. 
As cities are chiefly dependent on the gen- 
eral property tax the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment must be authorized in advance of the 
fiscal year. Salaries paid by the city should 
be checked with pay for similar work in 
local industrial and business concerns and 
working conditions in the city government 
should also be appraised. The Bureau report 
analyzes the cost-of-living salary plans in 
operation in the cities of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Grosse Pointe, Michigan; Duluth, 
and St. Paul, Minnesota; Niagara Falls, 
New York; Columbus, Ohio; Portland, 
Oregon; and Milwaukee and Whitefish Bay, 
Wisconsin. 


Results of November Vote on Special 
Municipal Proposals 


T the general election on November 7 

the voters approved most proposals 
for local bond issues, special tax levies, re- 
tirement plans, and veterans’ preference, but 
defeated salary increases for councilmen. 
Proposals for clearance and redevelopment 
of blighted areas were approved for Balti- 
more and Kansas City. This brief and in- 
complete analysis, based chiefly on informa- 
tion supplied by city officials, shows the 
trend of the election results. 

Bond Issues. Apparently voters favor a 
resumption of large-scale local government 
borrowing in the postwar period. According 
to The Bond Buyer, 125 local governments 
voted on bond issue proposals totalling ap- 
proximately $175,000,000 of which at least 
$150,000,000 were approved as compared 
to a total of only $20,000,000 bond issues 
submitted to the voters in November, 1943, 
of which more than three-quarters were dis- 
approved. The larger cities approving bond 
issues were Houston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco, Long Beach, Akron, and Ta- 
coma, with Houston voting $33,750,000 for 
city and school projects and Cincinnati $41,- 
000,000. Only three out of about 30 major 
size issues, according to The Bond Buyer, 
appear to have been defeated. One of these 
was a $3,000,000 Baltimore issue for streets 
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and another was a Wayne County-Detroit 
city-county building to cost $7,000,000. 

The Cincinnati proposals received a fa- 
vorable vote of over 83 per cent. Of the 
$41,000,000 total, $16,000,000 was for the 
city, $16,000,000 for the schools, and $9,- 
000,000 for Hamilton County. The 
city’s $16,000,000 included $6,000,000 for 
streets, $3,000,000 for sewers, $2,000,000 
for grade crossing elimination, $1,000,000 
for general hospital, $1,000,000 for the 
recreation commission, $1,000,000 for the 
park department, and $2,000,000 for the 
University of Cincinnati. The Hamilton 
County proposal included $3,000,000 for a 
new public library, $3,500,000 for sanitary 
sewer development, $1,000,000 for a county 
road building program, and $1,000,000 for 
a court house annex. A local committee 
called the United Citizens Committee for 
Jobs and Progress informed citizens of the 
need and purpose of the various bond issues. 

Baltimore voters approved bond issues to- 
talling $19,300,000 of which amount $10,- 
000,000 is for a through highway project, 
$3,000,000 for another airport, $3,000,000 
for sewers, $2,000,000 for various public 
buildings, etc. 

Long Beach, California, approved bond 
issues totalling $4,550,000 for storm drains 
and bridges by more than the necessary two- 
thirds vote and San Francisco by a 5-to-1 
vote approved a $12,000,000 sewer construc- 
tion bond issue and $1,250,000 for a new 
juvenile detention home. Eugene and Hills- 
boro, Oregon, voted bonds for the construc- 
tion of swimming pools. So far not a single 
measure submitted to the voters in cities of 
that state with the announced intention of 
providing funds for postwar projects has 
been rejected, according to Western City. 

Typical of votes on other proposals was 
the 4-to-1 vote in Roanoke, Virginia, for a 
$2,000,000 bond issue for the water supply 
system. Portsmouth, Ohio, voted 6-to-1 for 
$110,000 in bonds to pay the city’s portion 
of the cost of completing the flood wall along 
the river. In Akron, Ohio, the city school 
bond issue of $5,980,000 carried by nearly 
a 3-to-1 vote. Redwood City, California, by 
2-to-1 approved a bond issue of $998,000. 
In Seattle, Washington, and six suburban 
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cities various school bond issues and specia] 
levies were approved by from 2-to-1 to 
5-to-1 votes. Other proposals adopted were: 
Tacoma, Washington, $5,500,000 for 
schools, streets, and sewers; Chicago, $3. 
000,000 for street lighting; and Palm Beach, 
Florida, $1,000,000 for port improvements, 

Special Tax Levies. Genesee County, 
Michigan, in which Flint is located, voted 
3-to-1 to break the 15-mill tax limit to the 
extent of one mill for three years for con- 
structing a tuberculosis hospital. In Cleve- 
land special levies for schools and for county 
welfare received a majority vote but failed 
to get the necessary 65 per cent approval. 
In California, Redondo Beach approved a 
one-cent and San Bernardino a three-cent 
tax on theater and other amusement admis- 
sions, while Richmond defeated a two-cent 
tax on admissions. The Dalles, Oregon, 
adopted a three-mill special levy for three 
years for sewage disposal and approved the 
addition of 25 cents to water bills. Voters 
in other Oregon cities approving special lev- 
ies were Marshfield and Lebanon for muni- 
cipal buildings; Portland for a city jail and 
police headquarters; and Klamath Falls, 
Oswego, and Eugene for parks. 

Miscellaneous Finance Proposals. Other 
finance measures approved include a $30, 
000,000 bond issue in California to provide 
loans up to $7,500 to veterans for the pur- 
chase of homes and farms and _ granting 
$1,000 property tax exemptions to veterans. 
California also authorized the legislature to 
exempt from taxes property used for relig- 
ious, hospital, or charitable purposes of a 
non-profit character. Michigan amended its 
constitution to authorize cities to sell water 
to suburban communities in excess of 25 per 
cent of home consumption. Louisiana re- 
moved the present three-year tax exemption 
on new homesteads. Glendale, California, 
defeated a charter amendment to transfer 20 
per cent of the operating revenues of its 
utilities to the general fund instead of 12 
per cent as at present. Burbank, California, 
defeated a similar proposal. Long Beach, 
California, increased from $800 to $1,500 
the amount purchasable by the city manager 
without advertising for bids. 


Retirement Plans. Texas voters gave cities 
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or the legislature power to set up retirement 
plans for local employees and South 
Carolina adopted an amendment providing 
for pensions for state, county, and local 
government employees. Louisiana defeated a 
one-mill tax for fire and police pension funds 
in New Orleans. In California four cities 
and three counties voted to participate in 
the state retirement system. The cities are 
Bell, Burbank, Huntington Park, and Ingle- 
wood, and the counties are Contra Costa, 
Orange, and Tulare. Glendale voters de- 
feated a similar proposal, however. Santa 
Clara County voted to set up a pension 
system for its employees. Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, also adopted a retirement system. 
San Francisco amended its police pension 
plan to reduce the mandatory retirement age 
from 70 to 65 years with optional retire- 
ment after 30 years’ service or 25 years’ 
service at age 55. Long Beach repealed its 
police and fire pension systems. Four Mich- 
igan cities adopted pension or retirement 
systems: Owosso, Manistee, Monroe, and 
Birmingham. In New Jersey one county and 
16 cities voted to come under the state-wide 
retirement system. 

Veterans’ Preference. Colorado gave vet- 
erans or their widows preferential points on 
top of passing grades in civil service exami- 
nations. Kansas City, Missouri, amended 
its charter to give war veterans who have 
received wounds or disabilities in any war 
the right to an arbitrary five points advan- 
tage in grade after qualifying for employ- 
ment through examination over and above 
the present five points advantage given to 
honorably discharged war veterans. The 
appointing authority also is required (in all 
cases other than promotion) to appoint a 
war veteran if his name is among the top 
five on the eligible list. 

Salaries of Councilmen. Kansas City, 
Missouri, amended its charter to increase 
the salaries of councilmen from $2,400 to 
$3,600 a year and providing that council- 
men absent from more than two meetings in 
any one year will forfeit $20 for each such 
absence. Dearborn, Michigan, and Bur- 
bank and Glendale, California, turned down 
salary increases for city councilmen. 

Form of Government. Four municipali- 
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ties adopted and two defeated proposals to 
adopt the council-manager plan. Cities 
adopting the plan are Midland (10,329) and 
Berkley (6,406), Michigan; Marshfield 
(5,259) which also changed its name to Coos 
Bay, and Milwaukie (1,876), Oregon. De- 
feating proposals to adopt the plan were 
Montgomery County, Maryland (83,912) 
and River Rouge, Michigan (17,008). The 
state of Oregon adopted a constitutional 
amendment permitting counties to adopt the 
council-manager plan, and Ashtabula, Ohio 
(21,405) voted to retain the council-man- 
ager plan under which the city has been 
operating since 1916. Long Beach, New 
York, defeated by 2-to-1 a proposal to adopt 
a mayor-council charter to supersede a 
council-manager charter adopted in 1943 
to take effect in 1946. The charter of Coos 
Bay, Oregon, provides for proportional rep- 
resentation system of electing the council, 
and Hamilton, Ohio, voters defeated a char- 
ter amendment which would have elimi- 
nated the PR system for voting for council- 
men. Michigan defeated a proposal to re- 
organize the government of Wayne County 
under a charter which would be submitted to 
the voters later. Florida repealed a 1934 
amendment giving the legislature power to 
enact uniform charters for cities by popula- 
tion groups. 


Miscellaneous Proposals. Maryland voted 
to create a redevelopment commission for 
the city of Baltimore, and Kansas City, 
Missouri, by a 3-to-1 vote amended its char- 
ter to give the city council authority to pro- 
vide for the clearance and redevelopment of 
blighted, substandard, or insanitary areas 
and to condemn property for such purposes. 
The city may own and sell or otherwise 
dispose of such property, the purpose of the 
amendment being to encourage slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment by private capital. 
Kansas City also voted that if private prop- 
erty acquired for other than parks or boule- 
vards is not suitable for the purpose for 
which it was originally acquired it may be 
devoted to some other public use or be sold. 
This Missouri city also voted to annex three 
square miles of area which has a population 
of about 5,000. 


The voters of the six East Bay cities of 
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Oakland, Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, 
Emeryville, and Piedmont, California, ap- 
proved by 4-to-1 a proposal for the East 
Bay municipal utility district to handle the 
problem of sewage disposal in the six cities. 
In Oregon, Marshfield (now Coos Bay) and 
North Bend, voted to operate jointly a water 
district to serve both cities. Minnesota 
authorized the state to spend money for air- 
ports and to license airplanes while South 
Carolina enabled counties to issue bonds for 
airport construction. 

In New Jersey three small cities voted to 
come under the state administered civil 
service system, and in California the city of 
Marysville and Contra Costa County adopt- 
ed civil service. Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
voted to restrict the work week of firemen 
to 70 hours. 


Council Considers Central Steam Heating 
System for Entire City 


HE city council of Escanaba, Michigan 
(14,830), is considering a plan to ex- 
tend the central steam heating system to 
serve the entire community. The city con- 
structed a small central heating plant in 
1937 as an adjunct to the municipal gas 
plant to serve a limited number of customers 
in the downtown area. In 1941 the city 
expended $100,000 in enlarging the plant 
and building extensions and during the last 
year about seven hundred feet of mains 
have been built. Local interest in this mu- 
nicipal service recently led the council to 
request the city manager to make a survey 
and recommendations with regard to further 
expansion of the central heating system. 
The survey showed that the community- 
wide heating system is feasible from eco- 
nomic and engineering points of view and 
desirable from a social standpoint, and that 
the system would meet operating and main- 
tenance costs, taxes, and depreciation. To 
enlarge the system to supply the entire city 
with heat would require a capital outlay of 
$3,190,000, approximately one-third of this 
amount for the plant and two-thirds for the 
distribution mains. Operating expenses for 
the enlarged system are estimated at $240,- 
000 a year as compared with present ex- 
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penditures of about $305,680 by individ- 
uals and private concerns for coal for in- 
dividual heating units. 

The annual revenue from steam sold at 
78 cents per 1,000 pounds and the sale of 
electricity generated by. the new steam tur- 
bines would total $531,000, but the net 
profit would be. small because the annual 
capital costs—taxes, depreciation, and in- 
terest on investments—total over $240,000. 
Capital costs would be materially reduced 
if the project is financed in part by special 
assessment. The most unfavorable factor in 
carrying out the plan is the high initial cost 
of the underground system plus the cost of 
converting individual heating equipment to 
steam heating which would range from $200 
to $500 per dwelling unit. It was pointed 
out that perhaps part of the capital costs 
could be financed through state or federal 
aid and the cost of conversion of home heat- 
ing systems could be financed through loans 
guaranteed by the municipal utility to be 
repaid in small monthly payments. 

The city manager in his report to the 
council recommended that the present plant 
be extended up to a total capacity of 50,000 
pounds of steam per hour on a pay-as-you- 
go basis sufficient to serve the downtown 
area; that plans be made and an assessment 
and financial policy be established to enable 
the city to expand the plant as rapidly as 
economic conditions make subsidies avail- 
able; that no expansion be made beyond the 
downtown area unless at least 80 per cent of 
the consumers in the area to be served agree 
to convert their heating systems and pur- 
chase heat from the central municipal sys- 
tem.—GeEorGE E. BEAN, city manager, Es- 
canaba, Michigan. 





Exclusive Collective Bargaining Contract 
Invalid in City Employment 


N Baltimore, Maryland, a labor contract 
between the public works department 
and Local No. 825 (AFL) was held invalid 
on November 15 by the circuit court in that 
city because the contract which had been 
signed last April denied the department the 
right to bargain with any other organization. 
This provision according to the court “would 
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seem to establish the union in a preferred 
position expressly denied to any other or- 
ganization; to deny to the employes. . . 
the right to belong to an organization and to 
deal collectively . except through the 
union. . .. The contract would not be objec- 
tionable if it merely gave to the union the 
right to act as bargaining representative for 
its members employed in the department of 
public works, saving to the other employees 
of the department the full right to deal with 
the department on their own behalf either 
singly or collectively.” Thus the court up- 
held the right of municipal employees to 
organize and to deal collectively so long as 
such action does not interfere with the exer- 
cise of the discretion committed to public 
officers and does not give preferment to 
members of a particular organization. 

The court also upheld the so-called “task” 
system for per diem workers under which an 
employee completing a task in less than the 
allotted time gets credit for the extra time 
and thus can increase his earnings. The 
court also held valid the deduction of dues 
by the city when requested by employees. 
Finally, the court pointed out that collective 
dealings “have come to stay” and must be 
regarded as “an accomplished fact of mod- 
ern industrial life.” 

Two days following the court decision the 
city’s board of estimates signed a new con- 
tract with the AFL Local No. 825 incor- 
porating every feature of the contract of 
April 8, 1944, except that the new contract 
permits any other organization to bargain 
for or on behalf of its members. 





City Council Officially Recognizes 
Municipal Employee Unions 


HE city council of Hartford, Connecti- 

cut (166,267), on October 23 by a vote 
of 19 to 1 adopted an ordinance permitting 
city employees to join unions but prohibiting 
any strikes. The street commission had 
voted last March to recognize the street 
employees union (AFL), and the new ordi- 
nance gives formal recognition to unions in 


the fire, police, and education departments. 
The ordinance reads: 


1. It is hereby affirmed that employees of 
the city of Hartford are authorized and em- 
powered to fully and freely associate themse!ves 
in organizations of their own choosing for their 
mutual benefit and advancement. 


2. All departmental administrative heads of 
the city of Hartford shall formulate and estab- 
lish in their respective departments or agencies 
effective machinery whereby grievances, com- 
plaints, problems, or suggestions may be pre- 
sented by the said organizations and/or their 
duly authorized representatives. 


3. Such organizations, whenever formed, shall 
prohibit any employee from participating in a 
stoppage of work or in a strike against the city 
of Hartford. 


4. No employee shall be. punished, disciplined 
or discriminated against, nor shall his status, 
position, salary, advancement or any other rights 
be affected in any way by reason of his mem- 
bership in any such organization, or his lawful 
activities therein. 


5. The mayor shall have the right to inter- 
vene in any dispute between any such organiza- 
tion and any department of the city, if he deems 
it desirable or necessary in the interest of the 
city. 

A campaign was recently begun to or- 
ganize Hartford’s three thousand city em- 
ployees into an AFL unit. Street department 
employees have requested a 25 per cent in- 
crease in wages but action was postponed by 
the council pending the results of a wage 
study by Public Administration Service. 


A Correction 


N a short article on the public works 

survey made by the Federal Works 
Agency and the United States Bureau of the 
Census, which appeared on page 343 of the 
November, 1944, issue of PuBLIc MANAGE- 
MENT, the sentence in the second paragraph 
with regard to the estimated cost of plans 
in various stages of preparation should read 
as follows: Completed plans, not including 
$219,151,000 of federal-aid and state high- 
way projects, represent an estimated cost of 
only $969,858,000, while “preliminary” plans 
represent $3,701,884,000, and plans in the 
“idea” stage $6,297,387,000. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 44 weeks 
of 1944 totaled $1,539,149,000, making a weekly 
average of $34,981,000. On the weekly average 
basis, total 1944 construction was 43 per cent 
lower than the first 44-week period in 1943. 
Private construction for the 44 weeks was down 
19 per cent from 1943, and public construction 
was down 48 per cent. The minimum size proj- 
ects included are: waterworks and waterways 
projects, $15,000; other public works, $25,000; 
industrial building, $40,000; other buildings, 
$150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and _ lower-salaried 
workers in larger cities—stood at 126.4 on Oc- 
tober 15, 1944, having decreased 0.1 per cent 
from the cost of living on September 15, 1944 
(1935-39=100). The cost of fresh fruits and 
vegetables declined while the cost of clothing, 
housefurnishings, and miscellaneous items rose 
moderately. The index is up 1.6 per cent from 
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October, 1943, the largest increases being 11,5 
per cent in the cost of housefurnishings and 
6.3 per cent in the cost of clothing. Living costs 
in October were 25.4 per cent above January 
15, 1941, and 28.2 per cent above August 15, 
1939. The index does not reflect, however, addi- 
tional wartime increases caused by lower qual- 
ity, disappearance of low-priced goods, and 
forced changes in living habits. 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.63 on De- 
cember 1, 1944, as compared with 1.64 on 
November 1, 1944. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,120 in October, 1944, an 18 per cent 
decrease from October, 1943, and 46 per cent 
less than in October, 1941. Total traffic deaths 
for the first ten months this year are 1 per cent 
higher than for the same months in 1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Federal-City Cooperation 
EPRESENTATIVES of municipal leagues 
attending the 21st annual conference of 
the American Municipal Association in Chicago 
in October went on record as favoring machin- 
ery to coordinate the administration of federal, 
state, and local revenue systems; approving the 
extension of federal aid highway funds to cities 
for streets and highways; endorsing the prin- 
ciple of federal-state-local fiscal and admin- 
istrative responsibility for airports; recommend- 
ing congressional action to permit property 
owned by the federal government but used by 
private individuals to be taxed by local units; 
and endorsing the establishment of old-age bene- 
fits for public employees. Wilson W. Wyatt, 
mayor of Louisville, Kentucky, who had served 
as vice-president during the last year, was 

elected president of the Association. 


Big Boom in In-Service Training 


Sixty-nine municipal officials and employees 
enrolled during the month of October in corre- 
spondence courses offered by the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration conducted 
by the International City Managers’ Association. 
This all-time record for the number of monthly 
enrollments includes 34 men in the armed serv- 
ices who are on leave from their city hall posi- 
tions; the remaining 35 enrollees include 26 
municipal officials in Westmount, Quebec; two 
in Superior, Wisconsin; and one each in Berke- 
ley, California; Denver, Colorado; Marquette 
and Ishpeming, Michigan; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Houston, Texas; and Sweet Home, Oregon. Of 
these 69 municipal officials and employees, 21 





*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, Governmental Research Association, In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 


enrolled in the course in police administration, 
14 in fire administration, 11 in municipal finance 
administration, 8 in recreation, 7 in technique 
of municipal administration, 6 in municipal 
personnel administration, and one each in local 
planning administration and in public works. 
Total Institute enrollees since courses were first 
offered in 1934 exceed 1,000 with 222 now 
classified as active students. 


Cities Get State Aid in Planning 


Local governments in Michigan by the No- 
vember 1 deadline had submitted requests to the 
state planning commission for $3,844,827 to fi- 
nance the preparation of local plans and specifi- 
cations for postwar projects. These funds will be 
made available from a $5,000,000 appropriation 
by the state legislature in February, 1944, to be 
matched on a 50-50 basis by local units. One 
million dollars of this fund was earmarked for 
use by county road commissions for planning 
roads and highways, and $4,000,000 is made 
available to counties, cities, and school districts 
on a population formula which was extended to 
November 20 to give all jurisdictions ample 
time to submit applications. Construction work 
estimated to cost $330,500,000 is contemplated 
under the applications already submitted to the 
state planning commission. Street and road 
improvements head the list, with school build- 
ings, sewerage and water supply facilities, parks, 
and public utilities well represented. 


Postwar Reserves and Financing 


Among the cities that continue to build up 
postwar reserve funds are San Diego, California, 
which now has on hand in cash and investments 
$6,033,927. . . . Portland, Oregon, has sold a 
$12,000,000 sewerage disposal bond issue at an 
interest rate of 1.50 per cent and will invest 
the money until needed; in addition the city 
has on hand in reserve funds $750,000... . 
Owatonna, Minnesota (8,694), has $357,000 in 
postwar reserve funds, and a bond issue of 
$65,000 for an airport has been approved by 
the people. . . . The city council of Miami, 
Florida, recently approved the refinancing of 
$7,600,000 in outstanding bonds to save the city 
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$829,982 in interest payments during the next 
19 years. 


Payments In Lieu of Taxes 


It is estimated by the National Association of 
Housing Officials that municipalities will receive 
more than $715,000 in increased payments in 
lieu of taxes from the 175 municipal housing 
authorities throughout the nation as a result of 
the new policy of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority authorizing a public housing authority 
to make “in lieu” payments amounting to 10 
per cent of shelter rents. Under the previous 
policy municipalities received approximately 5 
per cent of shelter rents. 


A Special Report to Citizens 


The city of Springfie'd, Massachusetts (149,- 
554), has published an illustrated 88-page report 
to citizens entitled “Our Home Town.” The 
report was prepared by a public relations com- 
mittee consisting of three council members and 
two citizens appointed by the council. The pur- 
pose of the report is to acquaint citizens with 
the various functions of the city with special 
emphasis on municipal activities and accom- 
plishments in 1943. 


Backlog of Deferred Maintenance 


The 1945 budget of Baltimore, Maryland, pro- 
vides an increase of 31 per cent over 1944 ap- 
propriations for general repairs of buildings and 
equipment to take care of a backlog accumu- 
lated during the years of manpower and material 
shortage, according to a recent analysis by the 
Commission on Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy in that city. The total city budget 
for 1945 is 6 per cent over that for 1944 exclu- 
sive of public improvement bond issues. 


Pay and Work Conditions for Laborers 


A recent survey of pay for certain classes of 
public works employees in 17 of the larger 
cities, made by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of Philadelphia, shows that hourly rates 
of pay for refuse collection lifters range from 
63 and 73 cents in St. Louis, 70 cents in Cin- 
cinnati, and 71 cents in Philadelphia, up to 
96 cents in Chicago and Milwaukee. The hourly 
pay for street sweepers who clean streets with 
handbrooms ranges from 55 and 60 cents per 
hour in Kansas City, Missouri, to 95 and 96 
cents in San Francisco and Milwaukee, respec- 
tively, with similar rates of pay for blockmen 
who patrol streets to sweep up street dirt. These 
three classes of employees receive annual vaca- 
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tions with pay ranging from 10 days to two 
weeks except in Cleveland and Kansas City 
where no vacation with pay is allowed. Cities 
which allow annual sick leave with pay to these 
workers are: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Baltimore, St. Louis, Washington, 
San Francisco, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and 
Newark; while cities which do not allow annual 
sick leave with pay are: Chicago, Cleveland, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and Kansas City. 
These sanitation workers also receive pension 
bennefits in all cities except St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 


Population Jumps 400 Per Cent 


Richmond, California, now has a population 
of 100,000 as compared to 23,000 in 1940. 
About four-fifths of the city’s revenue in 1940 
came from the property tax; in 1943-44 this 
source accounted for only 48 per cent of the 
total revenue. The city has adopted a com- 
prehensive license ordinance, installed parking 
meters, and is planning to develop other reve- 
nues. Federal grants and payments in lieu of 
taxes amounted to one-fifth of the city’s ex- 
penditures in 1943-44. A recent report prepared 
by the California State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission, entitled “A City Earns 
the Purple Heart,” points out that the city 
cannot possibly finance needed improvements 
for a community of 50,000 which is the esti- 
mated postwar population. The report states 
that outside assistance seems to be Richmond’s 
only hope and that the federal government 
should assume a large portion of the responsi- 
bility. 


Postwar Projects Here and There 


Flint, Michigan, is accepting deposits from 
property owners for postwar street construction 
after petition by 51 per cent of the affected 
owners. Deposits must cover 50 per cent of 
the total cost of the construction, the balance 
to be met later by special assessment. . . . Akron, 
Ohio, has let a contract for the construction of 
a new incinerator costing $139,209. The old 
incinerator is to be razed and during construc- 
tion of the new plant refuse will be disposed of 
by the land-fill method. . . . In Brattleboro, 
Vermont (9,622), a local newspaper and the 
Kiwanis Club are sponsoring the creation of a 
fund for a war memorial in the form of a swim- 
ming pool to be financed from the donation of 
$25 (maturity value) war bonds—one for each 
of the nearly 1,500 men and women in the 
armed services. . . . The small town of Coupe- 
ville (325) and Island County (6,098), Wash- 
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ington, have agreed to construct a city-county 
building jointly owned and financed. .. . All 
county, city, village, and township planning 
officials in Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, have 
organized a joint committee to obtain an over- 
all picture of postwar employment and to work 
with industry in determining where and how 
returning servicemen may be employed. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is making postwar plans to 
limit the size of delivery trucks, to require the 
establishment of truck terminals, and to require 
that off-street parking and loading facilities be 
provided in all new building construction or re- 
modeling. . . . The city council of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida (60,812), recently voted to give 
free lots to returning war veterans who guaran- 
tee to build homes on them as soon as materials 
are available. The city expects to acquire from 
1,500 to 2,000 lots and farm properties in fore- 
closure proceedings. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Long Beach, California, has adopted an or- 
dinance providing for the flameproofing of tents 
and requiring permits for their erection. . . 
Wichita, Kansas, has prescribed rules and 
charges for the use of the municipal forum 
building. . . . Cincinnati, Ohio, is now regulat- 
ing children engaged in the sale of newspapers 
and other street trades, Cleveland is prohibit- 
ing the sale of intoxicating liquor on V-Day, 
and Oklahoma City has fixed new water rates 
including rates for private fire service. . . . 
The Los Angeles city council recently instructed 
the city attorney to draft an ordinance to pro- 
hibit fortune telling, while in Bradenton, Flor- 
ida (7,444), the city council has repealed an 
ordinance licensing palmists at $500 a year and 
enacted a new ordinance prohibiting the prac- 
tice of fortune telling, character reading, clair- 
voyance and so on. 


Small City Votes $1,000,000 Bonds 


Redwood City, California (14,662), on No- 
vember 7 by a vote of 4,144 to 2,025 approved 
a $998,000 bond issue for 17 major public im- 
provements recommended by the city planning 
commission and the city council. The city 
had distributed to citizens a 21-page pamphlet, 
entitled Postwar Redwood City, describing the 
various projects which included a branch li- 
brary, $30,000; beautifying four entrances to 
the city, $13,000; community centers and parks, 
$224,000; city-wide drainage, $65,000; sewage 
treatment plant and sewers, $300,000; city-wide 
tree planting program, $30,000; off-street park- 
ing lots and improvements, $58,000; and so on. 
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The report pointed out that the city’s possible 
bond capacity is $2,750,000 and that the city’s 
bonded debt is less than $500,000. It is pro- 
posed that 20-year serial bonds will be issued as 
the program progresses, the first series of $360,- 
000 to be used chiefly for, the sewage treatment 
plant. Sewerage service will be financed 
through a monthly service charge of 50 cents 
for each house connection with proportionate 
charges for larger users; these charges will 
meet debt service as well as maintenance and 
operating costs. It is also pointed out that the 
bond issue would not result in an increase in 
the present city tax rate of $1.49 per $100 valu- 
ation. Incidentally, the local vote failed by 87 
votes to. secure the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority but when the soldiers’ votes were counted 
it was found that the service men were 5-to-1 
in favor of the bond issue and the net result 
was that the bond issue carried with 94 votes 
to spare. 


Asks People for Postwar Ideas 


In Marshalltown, Iowa (19,240), the postwar 
planning committee has mailed to every home 
in the city a five-page questionnaire to secure 
ideas and suggestions in the fields of industry, 
transportation, real estate, housing, education, 
recreation, public health and community better- 
ment, public utilities, and civic improvements. 
Under each of these headings are specific ques- 
tions and at the end of the questionnaire is the 
“special” question: “What three projects in 
order of their importance do you consider of 
prime importance? What should we do first 
in order to reach such an objective?” The sur- 
vey is sponsored by the local Rotary Club and 
Mayor W. B. Hull anticipates many helpful 
suggestions. 


City Budgets Higher in 1945 


The 1944-45 budget of St. Louis, Missouri, 
exceeds expenditures for the same purposes in 
1943-44 by 17 per cent and for 1939-40 by 30 
per cent... . The city budget for Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, for 1945 is $1,641,000 higher than 
that of 1944 but the tax rate will remain the 
same—$21.26 for each $1,000 of valuation. A 
new item in the 1945 budget is $250,000 for 
slum clearance. . . . Memphis, Tennessee, has 
reduced the city tax rate to $1.80 for next 
year as compared with the 1944 rate of $1.95 
per $100 valuation and $2.10 in 1943. 


Detroit Council Approves Postwar Plans 


The mayor of Detroit, Michigan, recently 
submitted to the city council a postwar pro- 
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gram of public improvements in various stages 
of preparation costing $270,376,000. The en- 
tire program is outlined in a booklet entitled 
“Your Detroit—A Finer City In Which to Live 
and Work,” 10,000 copies of which will be dis- 
tributed through schools, civic groups, and other 
organizations. The report shows that plans 
have been completed for $38,241,000 worth of 
projects which represents two housing projects 
and public works projects consisting mainly of 
new street construction. Other features of the 
program are a $25,000,000 civic center, express 
highways, new airport, medical center at Wayne 
University, and expansion of recreation, sewer, 
health, and other services. 


Parking Meter Revenue $1,000,000 


Eighty-four Pennsylvania cities and towns 
operate parking meters which produced a rev- 
enue of more than $1,000,000 in 1943. The 
median average was $45.26 per meter for all the 
cities. Seven municipalities between 50,000 and 
100,000 have an average of 597 meters per city 
and an average annual revenue of $59.69 per 
meter; 27 cities between 10,000 and 25,000 aver- 
age 262 meters per city and $43.10 per meter; 
and 30 municipalities of 5,000 to 10,000 popula- 
tion have an average of 180 meters and $39.89 
per meter. Nineteen per cent of all cities in 
the United States (84 of 440) that now have 
parking meters are in Pennsylvania. 


Discontinue Outside Fire Service 


In Olympia, Washington (13,254), the fire 
department after January 1 will discontinue 
furnishing fire service outside the city limits. 
. . . Sacramento, California (105,958), recently 
reiterated its stand against dispatching municipal 
fire equipment outside the city, after the fire 
department had been criticized for failing to 
send apparatus to a fire which destroyed a 
tourist hotel outside the city limits. Members 
of the city council stated that the owners of 
business establishments and industrial plants 
outside the city have been repeatedly warned 
they cannot expect fire protection to be provided 
them by the city without charge. 


Police Escort Service 


The Michigan Municipal League has made a 
survey of practices in 14 Michigan cities of 
more than 40,000 population on providing police 
escort service to taverns, hotels, and theaters. 
Seven cities do not provide such service during 
bariking hours, mainly because private armored 
service is available: Grand Rapids, Flint, Sagi- 
naw, Highland Park, Kalamazoo, Jackson, and 


Battle Creek. Detroit provides very little police 
escort service. Lansing, Pontiac, and Kalama- 
zoo provide such service after banking hours to 
theaters only. Cities which provide police es- 
cort service during and after banking hours are 
Dearborn, Hamtramck, Bay City, and Muskegon 
with police vehicles being used in most of these 
cities. The city manager of Bay City reports 
that this service is provided at considerable ex- 
pense to the city while in Muskegon the police 
chief considers the practice unsatisfactory and 
contends that private armored service should 
be available. 


City Prepares Budgetary Regulations 


The city manager of Kansas City, Missouri, 
is preparing a set of budgetary regulations for 
the guidance of department heads in preparing 
and submitting their estimates and in exercising 
budgetary control. A study is being made of 
the best practices developed in other cities as 
indicated in the budgetary regulations of Hous- 
ton, Texas, issued by City Manager John N. 
Edy, consisting of two parts: (1) “Preparation 
of the Annual Budget,” issued on September 9, 
1943, and (2) “Administration of the Budget,” 
issued on January 1, 1944. Use also is being 
made of “Revised Handbook of Instructions 
for Use in Preparing and Submitting Estimates 
for the 1945-47 Biennial Budget” issued in 
July, 1944, by the Division of the Budget, De- 
partment of Administration, State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, together with ‘Regulations 
Concerning Budgeting and Accounting,” issued 
to all Minnesota state departments in May, 
1940. The basic guide that is being used is 
Municipal Budget Procedure and Budgetary 
Accounting issued in 1942 by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association. 


Too Many Fire Stations 


In Youngstown, Ohio (167,720), the fire chief 
has recommended that two fire stations be 
abandoned, two more consolidated, and a new 
station built in the downtown area. The city 
now has a total of 12 fire stations, seven of 
which are within one mile of the center of the 
downtown section, all of the stations having 
been built during the days of horse-drawn equip- 
ment. The chief has pointed out that this re- 
organization will enable the department to op- 
erate effectively with 155 men as compared to 
the present strength of 162 men effecting 4 
total saving of $30,000 a year which the chief 
suggested could be applied toward the erection 
of the new station and improve maintenance 
of other stations. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











HEALTH Practices INpices, 1943. Com- 
mittee on Administrative Practice, Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 1944. 116pp. 
This booklet of 78 charts shows the range 

of health practices in 1943 among 170 com- 
munities. This report enables municipal offi- 
cials to ascertain whether the accomplishments 
for a particular health service is in the upper, 
middle, or lower quartile range. 


FINANCING THROUGH REVENUE Bonps. By 
S. B. Robinson. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 55pp. 
$2. 

This report, based on the experience of Los 
Angeles with 20 revenue bond issues, discusses 
legal problems, debt limitations, conditions of 
sale, negotiability, tax exemptions, and re- 
funding. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

THE ELEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION. By L. 
Urwick. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. November, 1944. 132pp. 
$2. 

REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE. Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Cost of Living, Wash- 
ington, D. C. June, 1944. 21pp. 

STATE Arp TO Locat Fatrs. Kansas Legislative 
Council, state capitol, Topeka. March, 1944. 
72pp. 

Stop AccIpENTS. Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. August, 1944. Unpaged. 
SUGGESTED STATE WAR AND POSTWAR LEGISLA- 
TION FOR 1945. Council of State Governments, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. November. 

1944. 88pp. 

Your ADVERTISING CAN SAVE Lives. War Ad- 
vertising Council Inc., 60 East 42 Street, New 
York 17. 1944. Unpaged. 

EDUCATION 

REGENTS PLAN FOR POSTWAR EDUCATION IN THE 
STATE OF NEW York. New York (State) 
Education Department, Albany. 1944. 63pp. 

REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. Volume I, General 
Administration. Boston Finance Commission, 
Boston. 1944. 79pp. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION; REORGANI- 
ZATION IN OTHER STATES, AND ANALYSIS OF 
PROBLEMS OF REORGANIZATION IN KANSAS. 
Legislative Council, state capitol, Topeka. Oc- 
tober 1944. 5ipp. 


FINANCE 
BUDGETARY REGULATIONS: 1. PREPARATION OF 
ANNUAL BupbGcET. September 9, 1943. Illpp. 
2. ADMINISTRATION OF THE BUDGET. January 
1, 1944. 10pp. John N. Edy, city manager, 
Houston, Texas. 


City oF NEW KENSINGTON: FINANCIAL RE- 
SOURCES FOR PLANNING. Pennsylvania Econ- 
omy League, 610 First National Bank Build- 
ing, Greensburg. 1944. 14pp. 

INTERIM REPORT OF 1} Ax PROZLEMS CONNECTED 
WITH ACQUISITION BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OF LANDS AND PROPERTY AND BURDEN ON LO- 
cAL Units. House Report No. 1884. 78th 
Congress, 2d session. September 14, 1944. 

PURCHASING IN TEXAS CounTIES. By H. C. 
Bradshaw and E. J. Hervey. Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, College Station. 
July, 1944. 1l6pp. 

STATE TAX LEGISLATION, 1944. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1944. 23pp. 

HOUSING 

RACIAL PROBLEMS IN Hovusinc. By Fanny Mc- 
Connell Buford. National Urban League, 1133 
Broadway, New York 10. 1944. 30pp. 10 
cents. 

Your STAKE IN COMMUNITY PLANNING. Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, Inc., 512 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. October, 1944. 27pp. 
35 cents. 


PERSONNEL 

A GUIDE FOR ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION 
oF IN-PLANT AND COMMUNITY INFORMATION 
AND COUNSELING SERVICES FOR WorKERS. Of- 
fice of Community War Services, Washington 
25, D. C. 1944. 22pp. 10 cents. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY FOR TVA EMPLOYEES. Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Chattanooga. 1944. 
30pp. 

ORIENTING THE NEW WorkKER. Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 
1944. 60pp. 

RATES OF PAY AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
OF SANITATION LABORERS IN SEVENTEEN 
CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1944. Bureau 
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of Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7. October, 1944. 7pp. 

SENIORITY IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: A SELECT- 
ED List oF REFERENCES. By Laura A. Thomp- 
son. Department of Labor Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. June, 1944. 21pp. 

TRAINING AND REFERENCE MANUAL FOR JOB 
ANALYSIS War Manpower Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. June, 1944. 104pp. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROBLEMS WHEN THE 
War Enps. By J. C. Wright. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1943. 
40pp. 10 cents. 


PLANNING 


APPROVED STATE AND MUNICIPAL PROJECTS. New 
York State Post-War Public Works Planning 
Commission, state office building, Albany 1. 
1944. 77pp. 

AN AVALANCHE Hits RICHMOND. City manager, 
city hall, Richmond, California. July, 1944. 
141pp. 

Business Districts. Regional Plan Commis- 
sion, County of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California. 1944. 31pp. 

PoSTWAR IMPROVEMENTS; PRELIMINARY SIXx- 
YEAR PROGRAM FOR PLANNING, LAND ACQUISI- 
TION AND CONSTRUCTION. Planning Commis- 
mission, city hall, San Francisco. October, 
1944. 47pp. 

Postwar Repwoop City. City manager, city 
hall, Redwood City, California. 1944. 21pp. 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


A QUESTION OUTLINE OF PROBLEMS FACING 
CouUNTY PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE COMMIT- 
TEES. Preparedness for Peace Commission, 
107 Wade Hampton Office Building, Columbia, 
South Carolina. July, 1944. 14pp. 

RECONVERSION; A REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT. 
By James F. Byrnes. Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion. Washington, D. C. September, 1944. 
14pp. 

URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION. By A\l- 
fred Bettman. American Planning and Civic 
Association, 901 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1944. Lipp. 

Your Detroit; A FINER City IN WHICH TO 
LivE AND Work. Mayor, city hall, Detroit. 
1944. 36pp. 

TRAFFIC 

BICYCLE REGISTRATION, THEFTS AND ACCIDENTS. 
American Automobile Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue at 17 Street, Washington 6, D. 
C. April, 1944. 11pp. 

PARKING METERS IN PENNSYLVANIA MUNICI- 
PALITIES. Institute of Local Government, 103 
Sparks Building, State College, Pennsylvania. 
1944. 22pp. 

(1) REPORT OF THE CITIZENS. ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON PARKING. 15pp. (2) RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 
RELATING TO THE PROBLEMS OF AUTOMOBILE 


PARKING IN PASADENA. 4pp. City Planning 
Commission, city hall, Pasadena 1, California. 
1944. 














Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


OTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA (20,194). 

Borough Manager. Council-manager plan 
adopted by ordinance on November 9 under 
which manager will be appointed effective Janu- 
ary 1 at salary ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 
per year. Apply to William H. McCabe, chair- 
man, borough manager committee, 803 North 
Franklin Street. 

BERKLEY, MICHIGAN (6,406). City Manager. 
Council-manager charter recently adopted; 
council prefers applications from out-of-town 
men with previous manager experience. Salary 
$4,000 to $6,000 a year. Send applications to 
Mayor-elect Mahlon J. Macgregor, 3875 Cum- 
berland Road. 

RHODE ISLAND DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SERV- 
1cE. Director of City Planning. This state de- 
partment has been requested to assist in recruit- 
ing for this new position in Providence. Several 
years of planning experience is required. Salary 
from $6,000 to $8,000 a year. Apply to Depart- 


ment of Civil Service, state office building, 
Providence. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Gerritt P. Rooxs, a former manager of 
Zeeland, Michigan, has been appointed city 
manager of Cadillac, Michigan, to succeed 
George Johnston who has been city manager 
for 26 years. 

James M. Titus, former director of public 
works at Daytona Beach, Florida, has been ap- 
pointed city manager to succeed Charles S. 
Thrasher. 

T. Epwarp TEMPLE, assistant director of 
safety and service of the Hopewell, Virginia, 
plant of the Hercules Powder Company, has 
been appointed city manager of that city. Mr. 
Temple has done graduate work in government 
at the College of William and Mary, has been 
a member of the war price and rationing board 
in Hopewell as well as a member of the post- 
war planning committee. 
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